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THE WORLD'S ILLUSIVE LIGHT. 


BY E. YEATES REESE. 





Original. 


Delusive Hope! no more allure— 
Where now thy promised bliss? 

True Joy must find a home more pure— 
A fairer clime than this; 

The flowers that bloom at opening day 
Arrayed in colors bright, 

Are fading—but more fleet than they 
The world’s illusive light. 


The World! alas! its faithless smile, 
Is like the trembling ray, 

That cheers the traveller, the while, 
It leads him far astray. 

We gaze upomthe hue that blends, 
With evening’s tranquil sky, 

Unconscious with the joy, it lends, 
That darkness draweth nigh. 


We live, but in a world of dreams,— 
Of visions, false as fair,— 

What for a moment substance seems, 
The next—is empty air! 

We smile, at thought of coming joys, 
But soon are doom’d to find 

The fancied pleasures, like the toys, 
That erst deceived the mind. 


But though the world is dark and drear, 
There is one ray to bless, 

Whose steady lustre shines to cheer, 
Earth’s utter loneliness 

It shines afar—yet brightly burns, 
Like Hesperus at even, 

But man too oft its glory spurns, 
And scorns—the hope of Heaven. 





UNCLE BILLY; 


A CHRISTMAS SKETCH. 
BY MARTIN M. LEWIS. 


Original. 


A happy Christmas to you, my fair, and a happy Christ- 
mas to you, also, my unfair, readers. Not that I am more 
partial to the first named, than the last; but it is Christmas, 
and I like tosee merry faces around me, even if some of them 
be homely enough. Among the whole regiment of days that 
compose a year, there is none that I like better than this day, 
when gratulations and eggnogg, kisses (none of your sugar, 
but the real, ones) shaking of hands, and sparkling cham. 
pagne, friends and roasted turkics, music and nuts, and all 
other good things, are mixed up tugether in one motley mass, 
When the old dame is decked out in her tull-eap, damask silk 
dress, and all the golden trinkets that can be found in the 


house, And the old gentleman in his brown surtout, tights, | 


and mixed stockings, not to forget the bleaching white cravat 
and rufles, is busily engaged—in doing nothing. That will 
"y, he has been in a tremendous bustle from the dawn of day, 
making preparations fot the grand family dinner. According 


‘0 his own account, he works like a Turk. The perspiration | 


is almost driving his well-powdered wig from its resting place. 
The servauts, lazy dogs, do not move fast enough for him. In 
order to expedite their movements, he meets them half-way 
on the staircase leading to the dining room, where the dam. 
tsk cloth is Waiting its incumbrances, and snatching the dishes 
oat of their hands—the most admirable confusion ensues. It 
sfoWs worse and worse, the nearer the hour approaches, when 
the company is expected. Bless my soul, the eggnogg is not 
made by half; the champagne bottles are not dusted, and the 
castrels not filled. Granpapa, in the most burried and awk- 
one manner, fills the nogg bowl with vinegar, and the mus- 
ard pot with liquor. The old dame, who all the while 
‘as been a silent speetator, can stand it no longer. But 


| knowing so well how to take him, she begs so prettily: ‘Oh 
| honey, do come with me in the parlour, the dear ones will soon 
be here.’ At length, he gives it up, directing one more de- 
spairing look at the undusted, long-necked Frenchmen, and 
then, politely offering his arm to his ‘dearly beloved,’ as he 
calls her, they proceed majestically to the comfortable draw- 
ing room, where, in a very short time, the smacking of well- 
meant kisses, the merry laughter, and the charming halloo of 
the dear children, is enough to convince any body, but a deaf 
'| man, that the expected company has arrived. 

That is the kind of a Christmas I like. None of your mod- 
ern teaslappings, composed of a couple of dozen pale, tight- 
laced girls, that are afraid to laugh aloud, because, in the first 
| place, it is not fashionable, and in the next, because, by 
chance, their dresses might give away. And, strewed along 
|| among these lovely creatures, you may find a hundred weight 
of black and sandy whiskers, the Alpha and Omega of some |! 
fat, and some lean, pieces of humanity, nicknamed, men.— 
O such a party is delightful to behold,—but at a distance. | 
Just let us take a peep at one of them. The tea is sipped, and | 
| all the little scandals of brotherly and sisterly love, exhausted, 
|| when the first grand pause takes place. The girls begin to 
| look at the carpet, and the Adonises at the ceiling, as if to find 
some topics for conversation. At length, you hear a distinct 
| ‘hem’ from Mr. M., one of the firm of a newly established 

dry-goods house—the charming young gentleman, with gold 
| chain and tremendous brass buttons on his green coat. With 
great difficulty he succeeds in turning his neck, which is cho- 
| ked up in a few yards of light blue silk, to Miss C., the nice 
lady vis a vis. And out of his sweet mouth, that involunta- 
rily reminds us of the ghost of Macbeth, when it passes the 
stage, with its throat cut from ear to ear, he simpers out: 

‘Miss C., will you be kind enough to favor the company | 
| with a song?’ 
And the lady will drop her silken lashes, and modestly say; | 
|| ‘{ wish to be excused; I never sing in company.’ 
‘You are selfish; says Mr. M. 
| ‘Not atall;’ says Miss C. 
| ‘Why not then favor us?’ says Mr. M. 
| ‘And why do you not sing yourself?’ replies Miss C. 
| And then the whole company, especially the ladies, among | 
| whom the vender of calico and ribbands,'is a great favorite, || 
|| will all exclaim, ‘O do, do, Mr M.’ 

Then, Mr M., after the lapse of half an hour, or so, where- || 
in he has refused on account of hoarseness, inability, and a very | 
bad cold, will at last consent to sing his favorite song. He 
takes out his scarlet kerchief, blows his nose, wipes his face, | 
| clears his throat, and then, with a benign smile on his coun- || 
tenance, which he never uses except, on particular occasions, | 
and when asking a customer, ‘nothing else to-day ma’am,’ he | 
|, sends a tender look towards Miss C., and in a low, sensitive, | 
|| and languid voice, commences; 


i 
| ‘My pretty lone, ny pretty Lone, ah, never look so shy.’ 














| 


i] 


|| Now this may be enchanting sport; to many of the present i 
enlightened generation, but as to myself, I do not hesitate to | 
| confess, that I would not give one old-time Chrirtmas day for i 
|| a whole year of modern ones.—Oh dear me, what times we 
} used to have. I can recollect distinctly every little occurrence | 
|| that took place on such a day. But though I might write a | 
|| volume, and not an uninteresting one neither, of Christmas 
|| days of old, yet I will just select one for your consideration, | 
|| and if you do not like it—go and write a better, that’s all. 
| You know uncle Billy—I am sure you do; for every body | 
knows the kind and clever-hearted fellow. But for fear some of || 
you have forgotten him, I will just tell you who he is. Uncle 








| 
| 





Billy, not my Uncle Billy, only, but the Uncle of all who ever 
|| knew him—this same Uncle Billy is the finest fellow that ever 
\| lived:—He is a bachelor, it is true, and it would be a pity if 








| will follow his example. 









he were not, for he would never do for a married man at all. 
He is much too fussy, too warm-hearted, and too clever, ever 
to concentrate all his affections on a single object. 

Uucle Billy is not only clever, but what is still more won- 
derful, he is rich. In his younger days he went to the Indies 
as super-cargo; and when he returned, though a little the 
worse for wear, yet he brought home with him that which 
is more potent even than rosy cheeks and a smooth chin—the 
yellow dust, which, like the yellow fever, though not exactly 
contageous, yet has a mighty effect upon all with which it 
comes incontact. However, if the scorching rays of an In- 
dian sun, had blighted some of the bloom of Billy’s counte- 
nance, yet it had left his heart and spirits unchanged. A noble 
and gay youth he went away—a noble-minded and gay bache- 
lor he returned. My mother was his only sister, and her he 
loved, as well as her hushand and children. Much as he 
thought of us, however, and though he spent most of his time 
at our house, we could not persuade him to come and live 
with us. He inhabited a most comfortable house of his own, 
had his housekeeper, servants, and vinecellar, and, in fine, all 
that could cheer the heart of the most fastidious. ‘What a 
pity he was a bacholor,’ I hear some fair one sigh. I cannot 
help it, ‘my dear;’ and if you do not look sharp, his nephew 
Excuse this rhapsody, it camé so 
naturally.—But, if Uncle Billy had never himself felt the un- 
speakable delights of connubial happiness, still he was the 
more anxious that others should enjoy it in its fullest extent. 
There was not an unhappy lover in the town, that did not 
find refuge in the protection of Uncle Billy. And they did not 


|ask him for aid and counsel, in vain. If he thought the match 


unobjectional, that was enough. Never mind what obstacles 
were in the way—tmiserly fathers or cross mothers, mischief- 
brewing aunts in the shape of old maids, or any thing else; 
all must submit to Uncle Billy’s fiat—the parties agreed, the 
marriage was certain. 

1 have often wondered at this propensity of Uncle Billy, 
and the uncharitable thought has sometimes struck me, that 
he tried to get others into a scrape, which he himself has avoid- 
ed. But when I saw the glee with which the old fellow would 
rub his hands, whenever he had succeeded in an undertaking 
of this kind, and how lavishingly liberal he would be to 
make a young married couple comfortable, I could not help 
feeling, that the purest motives induced him to meddle with 
the business of others. 

Sam Turner and Mary Higgs, had been for a considerable 
time, what is commonly termed, a case. Every Sunday Sam 
would sce Mary to meeting three times, morning, noon, and 
night; besides visiting her three evenings during the week. 
Matters had gone on in this way, for better than a year, and 
every body wondered why they did not come to a focus. 
Sam was a grocer, and, leaving the little cheating in trade 
out of the question, as clever and honest a fellow as might be 


| found. And as for blue-eyed Mary, not a word could be said 


against her. She was the only daughter of a widow, indus- 
trious, pious, good-looing, and had a small property in the 
bargain. But why dent they marry? This was the preplex- 
ing problem of all the gossips in the neighborhaod. 

Reader, I do not like to tell tales, and I can keep a secret 
as well as most folks, but if you will promise me, not to let 
it go any further, I will just confidentiallystell you the whole 


story. You must know, that Sammy was about the most 


|| bashful man, that ever measured molasses or weighed out 


sugar. And though, behind the countcr, he could smile and 
carry on with the girls, like a whitehead, yet in company 
with Mary, he could hardly say a word, and when he smiled, 
it was sv faint and forced, as almost to draw the tears from 
his precious lanterns. Now, you see, Uncle Billy knew all 
this to a fraction; but whether qt not Sammy had told him, 
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I cannot tell. However, he knew all about it, and was ||lowed suit, and the next moment found our couple gazing at | Mary said nothing. Now mae tes 5 th a ae — “s 
bent upon closing the business before the coming New Year. |/each other, and then around the empty room, as if they felt does not catch her, before she Nn nae . " and if he “An 
Since the return, and subsequent establishment of uncle ||any how but comfortable. Sammy was dripping, and looked || be a wonder to me. So gently mie d fa > binson, it wil oW! 
Billy, ii been the invariable rule, that all his relations || confused, and how Many could keep her countenance is more || where Mary sat, I began to pinch the he rt F to the place yom bi 
witLin miles circumference, should spend Christmas day | than I can tell. I suppose, however, that pity filled her whole 1 ‘A rat, a rat,’ she screamed, and u “oy - her shee, 6Nor 
at his house. lsoul, which you might have perceived by the way she address- | and as she could not get snes : el from the sofa, jeve th 
There was no getting out of this business. Snow or sun- |) ced him. | Sammy’s extended arms. Se, she ran right into pearty? 
shine, well or unwell, young or old, married or single, the |) ‘Mr. Turner, you must be very wet?” I Sammy was for a moment taken by surpric saother 
babe in the cradle, as well as the grandfather from behind || ‘Pretty much so, Miss Mary,’ replied Sammy in distress. | yg courage from the novelty of wd ti But gather. gas ce! 
the stove corner, all had to be there. And a Christmas i ‘Was it water in the pitcher, Mr. Turner?’ laid it on to Mary’s lips and cheeks, was ae the way he eateh 0 
day spent as we spent it there, would be worth sccing. As|| ‘No Miss Mary,’ said Sammy, smelling his bosom, ‘I rather || Uncle Billy did not give them tun to ee iinkin 
for the dinner-table, I might as well attempt to enumerate all i think, it must have been lemonade.’ | phe; But in a whoop he was out from hj on 1 the catastro. sreal g 
the animals that were in father Noah’s ark; then the dishes) Here followed a solemn pause. Sammy was busy with his | loud enough to be heard all over the } m his shelter, hallooed The : 
that were so crowded on Uncle Billy’s table. There you || kerchief, and Mary in counting the squares in the carpet. ' ‘Gu it my beautics. That is ae cover shich ¢ 
might find fowls, from the tremendous turkey to the litth: and '| They were so much wrapt up within their own thoughts, that \ aay te Cie waiiitne very thing I want to gee, gestern 
delicious snipe; fish of all sizes, from the salmon to the 'they for some minutes had entirely forgot their loneliness.) J p2g in the sit ened @ : qognom 
anchovy; roastbeef, ham, and all other meats, enough to have } Mary was the first to notice it, and embarrassed asked: ‘aie: “ cecil ‘i ‘ae, puna 7 * .—-, and with one was jus 
kept one of Napoleon’s armies from starving for a fortnight.|| ‘But where are the balance of the company, Mr. Turner?’ leslad suk felt ‘dus ese tad ee é gd we aria oonple Re 
And as for pies, puddings, preserves, custards, and all other || ‘Really I cannot tell, Miss Mary, I suppose they are down | you esau elite wie a - et 18a thing, that fourish 
" nicknacks, they were like the fish and bread of old. After |} stairs.’ | tell ‘ + ag thing seg pie A <n am not going to day, itt 
the multitude was satiated, we might have all filled our hats || ‘Tis very strange,’ said Mary, ‘to go and leave us in this  ciinitell ihian Now eed aca sat "sak ~ey — bol, - 
full of the fragments; you cught to have scen Uncle Billy on || way. We better join thein, Mr. Turner.’ i have I aimee eae bless. U ce -_ ip 3 teagan _ ugh ra 
such an occasion; he was grand indeed. Decked out in his|| ‘Yes miss with pleasure,’ said Sammy, as if there was sb en ess, Uncle Billy, and the game of “blind Glandin 
best suit, he played the host to admiration. The dinner |nobody more pleased with tlre idea than himself. - 4 a : : 
was exclusively for his relations. No one, not belonging to| Accordingly they went to the door, which of course they | “9 rents * mages lovers, Iwill merely In th 
the family, was invited. But that over, his hospitable doors | found bolted. This discovery completely stunned them. Again ened a sag ' illy ve still living. ‘A word to the wise had sat 
were thrown open to visiters. And the entertainments of |and again the door was tried, but to no purpose. “ ey — 4 ce wich shagate yim ve as live. haustion 
the day were closed, by a real jollification, to which all the | ‘What does all this mean,’ inquired Mary, alittle vexed. | “ ever. ‘ n ieee J oes not spend this Christinas in bones of 
young fulks of the parish were particalarly invited. Dancing || ‘Surely 1 do not know,’ said Sammy, looking somewhat | i ee ye ze spirit I shall oa I can see the ed from 
and playing, singing and laughing, were the orders of the | scared. e i" oes Ned vee ener yoann beeen I will bet hastene¢ 
day. The old folks forgot politics and business; the young |] «I think they have played a trick on us, Mr. Turner.’ we fip ah Se a the xs shinplaster that yoa gon, as © 
one’s every thing but their sweethearts, and the swecthcarts ‘It looks very much like it, Miss Mary.’ | mise: Om — — vehi _ tablecloth “ removed, Uncle Bil. dining-t 
every thing but their lovers, Uncle Billy was here, and|! «But what are we to do?” | y Se ace = chair, and wera: a bumper, he will her mis! 
there, and every where. And if, in the redemption of pledges || “Take a scat,’ said Sam, which they accordingly did. Mary | sites a ei zi. Sih ae good old mother, and then pro. compani 
some over sensitive creature, would blushingly rather be ex- | sat down on the sofa, and Sammy on a chair, vis a vis. ‘ene i recipi tost my und gentleman— A bumper to bar-keep 
cused, than give a friendly kiss to some one or other; if she || ‘Miss Mary,’ began Sam after awhile, ‘you were the looser | ome <i scarum good for nothing scamp, my absent ne. and the 
did not get a lecture from Uncle Billy, that lasted her for the || in the play.’ iP seine outa walk tw’ 
balance ef her natural life, then Iam mistaken. And did it |! ‘Not I, Mr. Turner, you are mistaken, you did not catch me.’ | STANZAS When 
not do good? I rather guess it did. ‘The poor, dear, things, | ‘No Miss Mary,’ said Sammy, pulling his wet ‘ruffles, ‘I natheroait woth ashamed 
were not deaf to Billy’s reasonings on this matter, and the |) wish that I had; but I tight have done so, you know.’ | ; — : boast, ar 
next time they gota chance at it, you might have heard their) ‘Certainly you might, Mr. Turner, but then you did not” | Sergrnes.. acquaint 
smacks half a square off. Again they blushed, coughed and smiled. Another pause,— How fondly mem’ry oft recalls maancr, 
It was one of these memorable evenings, that was fixed ||Sam seemed to have gathered courage from his misfortune, | hoes epee Se, vanes 
upon by Uncle Billy, for the termination of Sammy’s and || for again he began: sane haa 
Mary’s courtship. All was previously arrainged for the per-|| ‘I wish, that I had caught you, Miss Mary.’ su a akc ph ~ aa 
formance, the different parts were given and rehearsed, and || ‘And why do you wish so,’ Mary enquired, looking as in. | ye dong tt ci — testes ,. 
as I was one of the performers on that occasion, of course, I || nocent as a dove. | Like geams easiest my path, i os 
knew all about it. ‘Then I should have a. right to ask a boon of you,’ said | in every darker scene. i 


Dinner was over, the tosts drank, and, all who felt disposed || Sam, slyly. | The childish games—the joyous shouts— the “in 
j 
































had repaired to the parlor. Now the visiters began to pour|| ‘O, you are very selfish, Mr. Turner.” The laugh of heartless glee;— ; 
in, and the later it got, the faster they arrived. Sammy and|| ‘Not at all,” replied Sam, coughing violently. | ee te % 
x | ~ } whe ny? p M 
Mary were among the latest comers. Sam looked as sober || ‘You have taken a cold Mr. ‘Turner,’ said Mary, as if wish- sabato a 
as a judge, and was soon seated in one of the remotest cor- |’ ing to turn the conversation. ere ay rt ae Ene enhes cai 
° . 5 r : . | ig pauty ; compa 
ners of the room, fat apart from his flame. Uncic Billy had,'| ‘Yes, Miss Mary, I wish that I could move about, to kecp | Pee eae tee haste meailowas green vac 
. . ens : > 8 gree iniste 
in the meantime, got hold of Mary, and the way he preached |) the blood in circulation. Suppose we start the game again.’ Around my early home. : ance ne 
to her was a caution. ‘The musicians had arrived, and taken || ‘O how foolish, Mr. Turner. What use will it be?’ Oh! can it be, each beanty there th besi 
* = . . ° | , ‘ . 3 | Ci 7 ee a > the bei: 
posts in the long dining-room, that in the interim had been | ‘Why,’ said Sammy tenderly, ‘I will try to catch you.’ | Remembered evermore, to ee 
cleared. All who were fond of dancing, in short order ab-|| ‘You catch me, Mr. Turner, no, never.’ | With early thoughts twined round my heart, dog 
g ’ » No, : given to 
sconded from the parlor, and were now enjoying the lively || ‘But suppose I do, Miss Mary, will you give me the boon,’ | ancien the soci 
and enchanting waltz. The remainder of the company were | asked Sammy, alittle more sentimentally. | I marvel if the groves are still not be : 
loosing and redeeming pledges, and if there was scraping of|| ‘I cannot tell, till 1 know what you are going to’ask | Aa teh of eeiesy, : : 
ae s : ‘ ie é ‘i ° ma {f stream and breeze are hymning forth fang sw: 
eet below, there was scraping of lips above. At last Uncle | said Mary, pulling the corner of her shawl. | Their tuneful harmony ance wit 
Billy proposed the play of, ‘blind man’s buff” which was to || Sam was now completely brought toa stand. From my | i ; 

“ae : eee _ 2? ° y | Aye, still the same, the earth’s as fair— grace, | 
be played in the following manner: a lady and a gentleman t hiding place, I had a perfect view of all that was going on, | The song of birds as sweet; with dru} 
were blindfolded, and then Ied out into the middle of the room. t and I could distinctly perceive what Sam was after; but poor | And flowers bright of every die, the old { 
One did not know who the other was. The play was left en. | fellow, he could not summon courage enough to pop the ques- | Are springing round my feet. towards § 
tirely to the two performers, Both blindfolded, one had to | tiou. He looked to me just like a puss in distress. He would | But earth and worldly thoughts have cast could h 
try to catch the other. And the forfvit of the captive was, to open his mouth, as if to utter unutterable things, and shut it | A cloud o’er all my skies; aie 
give the captor whatever he or she might ask—of course, all again, without saying a syllable. Once or twice I saw him | —e - on ni a —_— & fine I 
in reason. Unbeknown to cither, Mary and Sammy were led reach his hand out, as if in the act of taking hold of hers, | igh ae an . Sil Corny 
out in the circle. This done, by a given wink from Billy, but as though palsy stricken, it would fall down half way. | peng 7 hing, eon 
every bedy present left the room as noisclessly as possible, Then he tried to jerk his chair about, manwuvring to get | THE DITCH; tober fell 
with the exception of Billy, who, after having secured the upto Mary. But he did it so awkwardly, that, he remained | Waathe soameing ® — ane ne life when 
door, took post under the piano,—and your humble servant, exactly in the same place where he started from. Seeing that ie ie Sal the 
who found a place under the sofa, by no means unvomforta- his actions were less subservient than his tongue, he at last | Griginss. tight off 
ble. In the meantime the lovers were roaming about the exclaimed in accents soft and sweet: | Full inany a frog as sleek as any snake, who adv: 
room in search of each other. Now and then, Uncle Billy | ‘Miss Mary, will you give me that boon? | ‘The heaithle-s vapours of the dungeon kill George ; 

lustily: ¢ : a , 1" ‘ j Full inany a hoosier of the “real cake” Be i 
would cry out lustily; ‘there he is, catch him,’ and poor Mary | ‘What boon, Mr. Turner,’ said Mary, ‘and though I could | Has drank the drops—y trom his “pink o’nill.”” one alter: 
would oniones @ candlestick, to the no little jeopardy of her not see them, yet I could feel her blushes through the sofa | “Hallo Jim, aint you dead yit, well I never, if these rega- Qoon, G 
pretty face. There was a large pitcher, filled to the brim with bolster. lar built rummers dont outlive old nick,—why old chap how tnd a hal 
lemonade, standing on a side waiter, and Sam was close by | ‘You know wellenongh, Miss Mary” said Sam. many winters have you seen, heh‘” Etanted t 
it, when I screamed out, ‘take her,’ and the next moment, | ‘Well,’ said she, after a pause, ‘I do not know what you “Why a matter of about ninety I reckon, and I’m as good ber acqui 
Sammy had the whole contents poured into his bosom. This |mean Mr. Turner. Bnt any how you must catch me first.’ |/as old gould yit I tell you, no flinchin—no dodgin’ and ¢aa during y 
accident put a stop to the game. Not a little provoked at his | ‘And then you will do it,’ said Sam, in ecstasy. drink a quart and not stagger any day.” his feet, ; 
mishap, Sammy peevishly exclaimed, ‘bless me, I have wet | ‘Perhaps I may,’ said she, hardly audible. “Well aint that too much, ninety and can drink a whols te heard 

a) . ° . . . in’ it 
myself all over;’ and at the same time, tore the blind from his | ‘Be my own little wife,’ roared out Sam, as if frightened b i aint risin’ to eminence as they say nothin will you 

= ‘ , | ; ig y |{quart, well if that y y 
eyes. Mary, recognising the voice of her platonic lover fol jj his own voice. is: but how long have you been emptyia’ liquor casks?” 


» 
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sabont fortY years an’ more.” 

«And improved every year I spose?” 

whr, yes, I've been on the advance all the time, and if 
oe kills me now, it can kill old Sam,—sure enough it ean.” 

«Now that's encouragin’ for a young beginner, {egs if I be- 
gore them temperance fellers any more;—look here my old 
beatty! dont you think, the preacher of our district, and 
soother feller tried to make me jine, by tellin’ me that drink 
gas certain death; if it aint certain life I’m never; they dont 
etch me asleep like a wezel Iknow. What! ninety and been 
irinkin’ forty. I’m listed for the war, and ninety ’Il catch me 
greal grit I reckon.” 

The above extract, contains the beauties of a conversation 
shich occurred between an old drunkard, known in the north. 
gestern corner of the state of Indiana, by the significant 
penomen of “drunken Jim,” and araw country chap, who 
is just beginning his career as a vagabond. 

The first convivial occasion, at which George Glanding | 
fourished, was that which celebrated his twenty-first birth | 
jay, it too place at the “Golden Horse” a very appropriate 
tale, in which to commence a career of infamy, and at mid- 
sight in the midst of his companions in iniquity, George 





Glanding lay upon his back— 
The drunkest of the drunk. 

In this condition he was found by his pious mother, who 
had sat up by her little fire, and watched until wearied to ex- 
haustion, when she fell from her seat, and broke both the | 
bones of her fore arm. Notwithstanding the pain she endur- | 
ed from her broken arm, she slipped on a tattered shawl, and | 
hastened to the “Golden Horse,” where she recognized her 
son,as one of the beastly crew, occupying the floor of the dirty 
dining-room. He was too feeble to assist his old Jady in 
her misfortune, and she was obliged to appeal to his worthless 
companions for the help she so munch needed. The brutal |} 
bar-keeper refused either to go himself, or send for a surgeon, 
and the poor woman had to wait until morning, and then 
walk two miles before she could have her arm attended to. 

When George awoke from his stupor, instead of being 
ashamed of his disgraceful conduct, he made it a mattes of 
boast, and rehearsed the bold feat, to one and another of his'| 
acquaintances, snapping his fingers, and saying in a comical | 
maaner, “inay’be he would not do the like any more.” He had 
taken the first step, and from his ignorantly bragging of the 
experiment, it was:not likely that he would retrace it soon. 
The idea of being a free man was too considerable to be 


treated lightly, and forsouth whenever it passed into George’s || 


head, which it did very frequently, he must honor it with a 
hearty swig of his “pink o’nill” as he called it,—a name the 
toper crew in that vicinity, had given to their grog, because 
the “pink” who attended the bar was called “Nill.” The 
young tipp'er continued to wax more and mure towards pro- 
ficiency in his new vocation, and at the end of a few months 
could touch off his glass with the most accomplished of his 
companions. ‘The old lady, his mother had requested the | 
minister of the district, and also the president of the temper-! 
ance society, to use their influence in arresting her son, in 
the beginning of his disgraceful career; they both endeavored 
fo persuade him from his draughts, but their efforts were 
given to no purpose; the young man was so fascinated with 
he society he found at the “Golden Horse,” that he could 
not be satisfied unless he was in the midst of the drunken 
fag swaggering and swearing, and from his little acquaint- 
ince with the rules of secial life, he did both with a very bad 
grace. His improvement was en the march, when he met 
with drunkea Jim, and the encouragement he received from 
the old fellow, sanctioned as it was by inclination did more | 
towards spurring him on, than all the advice and warning, he 
could have received from the temperate, could have concclled | 

As every Jack has his jill,so George had a sweet-heart; and 
@ fine looking and somewhat intelligent girl she was too. | 
Sil Coraute would turn her back on no gal for knitting, spin- 
= cooking, and such matters, and had George remained a| 
Ser icilow as he first grew up, he might have commenced | 
ute when he obtained his freedom with pretty fair prospects. 


|| became sobered by degrees, and reilected over his corduct as 





Sil thought a deal of George, and would have married him 
tight of but for the tinely interference of some of her friends, | 
Who advised her otherwise; and no little disappointed was | 
George at the rebuke he met with, when about half drunk | 
one allernoon he came to have the matter finally determined | 
in ee had been “going to see” Sal for about a year 

” a half, and at the expiration of that time he took it for 
emg that nv one had a better right than himself to claim 
At ma After sitting by her side a few moments 

8 1a death like silence prevailed, he sprung upon 





his feet, ; ae 
»and seizing her hand, he exclaimed loud enough to 
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: pa rae) : ss : 
“No George I cant jine, til! you jine the temperance socie- | gusting habits after that he ought todie and 


be damned; hence- 


ty, for I would’nt have a husband like old drunken Jim, for || forth I’m a sober man.” 


all the world.” 

“Well, Sal you aint got not one smite o’pluck, and maybe) 
I may say hereafter, that I did well not to git you, but you! 
might as well jine, for I’m as good as any feller in — 
parts.” 

“But George you've got into the way of goin up to the 
Golden, and I know you'd stay out of nights, and spend your 
money foolishly, and then after all to get to be like drunken 
Jim, no woman in the world could stand it, so you must ex- 
cuse me Mr. George, indeed you must excuse me.” 

“Now Sally aint you a little ashamed to talk so? hav’nt 1! 
lived in this world upwards of twenty-one years, and if I 
have drunk a little bit, in the last month or two, what’s the 
odds? I can get you enough to eat, and me enough to drink 
| I know, and that’s all you need care about, so come Sal and | 
lets jine, and be in fortin’ one, as the poet_says.” 

“I dont care who says so George, I’m resolved on marryin’ 
no drunkard. Didnt your own mother have to go till morn- 
in’ before she could have her arm set, when she broke it, wait- 
jin’ for you, and was’nt you so intoxicated that you could’nt 
jhelp her. Fie George, fie on you for askin’ me to marry you. 
I wont do it George, I wont, I wont.” 

“But you shall, I’m blest if you shant. I’m not goin’ to 
put up with it; aint I been a courtin’ you for more than two 
years, and could’nt I ahad Suse Maxley, and Prude Connelly, 








I’d been a mind to? Its too bad Sal, and I cant put up with 
it; my blood’s ris’ at the thoughts of such imposition, and 1; 
cant git over it. Sal if you dont say yes in about a minit, 
T’ll be a steady man all the days of my life, and I wont have} 
you neither; now there’s the thing I tell you; didnt I know I! 
could fix you? 

“I aint exactly fix’d yet Mr. George, but as you’ve been 
drinkin’ three months and have been drunk a good part of 
the time, if you'll stop drinkin’ for three, I’ll agree to it, and 
if father dont, we'll run away.” 

“You will you hussey,” bawled out the old gentleman, who 
had heard the whole conversation, “you will! Now I’m your 
father, and I say you shant, and Mr. George as Sal calls you, 
'I think you’d better be goin’ for if you dont pretty quick I’ll 
set the old woman on you with the tongs.” 





apartment almost out of breath, ‘no you need’nt, I’ll set myself 
on,” and bang, bang, bang, went the tongs over the head and 
back of Mr. George. 

“Now if this aint hintin I dont know,” cricd George as he 
sprang out into the road, “and aint I reduced down to mean- 
ness to be beat this way? Say Sal,” and here he raised his/ 
voice to its highest pitch that every word might fall plainly 
upon her ear, “wont you any how, I’Jl agree yit as I’m alive.” 

Hereupon the old woman let fly the tongs, which saluted 

the head of the offender in a very unfriendly way. George 
now thought it time to be off, aud shouting, “I’m goin’ Sal, 
and maybe it’ll be forever,” away he went down the lane, 
musing silently upon his defeat, and making ten thousand 
| good resolutions. 
He was about half way home, when the idea struck him, | 
that he’d take one more good swig and swear off, “there’s| 
nothin’ like swearin’ off drunk” said he to himself, and away 
he started for the Golden, where he got as drunk as any fel- 
low necd be. Nill, the bar-keeper emptied George’s pockets, 
while he laid on the floor, and to make room for better com- 
pany he thrust him out of doors. 

The stupid fellow staggered off the best way he could, but 
|had not proceeded far down a bye road before he fell into a 
ditch, where he remained unti! tue ducks and pigs had scratch. 
lcd his face all over, and filled his eyes, mouth, nose and ears, | 
‘with filth. Fortunately his sense of perception was not en. 
'tirely overcome, though every muscle in his body was paral- 
lised; he knew what the pigs and fowls were doing, and in 
|some degree he felt the pain produced by the feet of his hun- 
| gry companions, as they travelled over his swollen face. He| 





| reason resumed her sway; he was stiff and cold enough when 
| he attempted to rise,and it was with great labor that he! 
| crawled into the fence corner, to wipe the mud off as well as 
|he could with dry leaves. When he had so far recovered as! 
}over his miserable situation. “What!” said he, “turned out 
of doors by the drunkard as well as the sober man,—driven 


\ 
| 
{ 
to be able to keep on his fcet, he began to consider yore. 


Never was this done while I 
was a sober, honest buy, and just to have come up to man’s 


| that has helped to ruin me! 


te he 3 , . 2 
ward by the old folks, who were in the next room, “Sally || estate, and to be treated in this way. O,” said he, “that every 


will ii ae ‘ 
you jine—from this time forward and never give up?” 


drankard would fall into a ditch! if he would’nt quit his dis- 


and Jin Holliday, and a whole dozen other young ladies, if’ 


“No you need’nt” exclaimed the old woman, rushing into the || 


from respectable society, and driven from the disgraceful hole 
. 


And sure enough George turned out to be a sober man, and 
not only so, he applied himsclf to reading, of which he soon 
jgrew very fond; his greenness vanished, he became @ close 


|| student, turned his attention to the law and gradua 


Satisfied that he was now a pretty sober fellow, he turned 
his attention once more to Sally Cornute. The reception he 
met with, was a little different from what it had formerly 
been. The old lady smiled as she met him at the door, for 
she thought of the affair of the tongs, but she called him Mr. 
|Glanding, and gave him a hearty welcome. Ilis language 
being somewhat more polished than when he was an ignorant 
country boy, instcad of asking for Sal as he usedito do, he 
inquired in a very gentlemanly tone, if Miss Sarah was in, 
and when introduced once more into her company he was as- 
tonished to find that she had improved quite in proportion 
with himself. The truth of the matter was, Sally. always had 
a sly notion that George would come back; first impressions, 
she knew were not to be readily effaced, and hoping for the 
condition of things so desirable, she thought she had as well 
make some preparation for it, and she too applied herself to 
books, in order to store her mind with knowledge, that she 
might not be ashamed of her ignorance when Mr. George 
Glanding, the attorney at law should make his appearance. 

Quite agreeable was Mr. Glanding’s surprise, when he re- 
cognised in the intelligent lady before him, the resolute girl, 
who had so steadily refused to marry the drunken boy, who 
had slighted so many girls for her sake, and now it was that 
|Miss Sarah, could say that she had refused as many very 
clever offers, for him. 

It is quite unnecessary to pursue the subject further, we 
|may therefore as well close by saying that with the entire 
lapprobation of both father and mother, as also that of old 
|Mrs. Glanding, Miss Sarah Cornute, was married to Mr. 
|George Glanding. The attorney soon rose to eminence, and 
jis now a member of the board of Alderman, in a large and 
jhighly respectable city. To this day Mr. Glanding often 
;from his heart repreats the prayer, “O that every drunkard 
| would fall into a ditch.” 


SONG OF THE CIT, 


Original. 
O}s! tell ine not 
Of the blissful cet, 
Where country lovers dwell, 











| Or the dainty fare, 


Which ’tis said their share, 
Like twin snails in a shell. 


- Norsing to me 
Of the wildwood free, 
Where nought but briars abound; 
Or tell of the joys 
Which barefoot boys, 
Find in chasing the pigs around. 


Ye know not the strife 
Of a rural life, 

When Ponto runs off with the meat, 
While the children squall, 
Wife, cook, and all,— 

“Oh! what shall we have to eat” 


For market there’s none 
To which we may run, 
And repair the damage with cash; 
The only resource 
Is to bawl one’s self hoarse, 
And threaten the dog with the lash. 


Then tell me not 
Of the rural cot, 

Where blissful lovers dwell; 
But give me some spot,— 
Say a thirty foot lot,— 

In sound of the city bell; 


With a stylish chaise 
And a pair of bays, 
And a liveried footman behind;— 
With a tonnish wife, 
Oils! this is the life 
A dashing cit would find. 


A FRAGMENT, 


Do any thing but love: or if thou lovest, 

And art a woman, hide thy love fiom him 

Whom thou dost worship, never let him know 
How dear he is: flit like a bird before him, 

Lead him from tree to trec, from flower to flower; 
But be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird 

When cavght and caged, be left to pine neglected 
And perisu in forgetfulness. 
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The present number of the Monument is entirely ontainat. The following 
are the contents:— 
1. “The world’s illusive light,” by E. Yeates Reese. 
2. “Unele Billy—a Christmas sketch,” by Marrin M. Lewis. 
3. “The French Pilgrim,” by CLara. 
. “Stanzas,” by M.S. Loverr. 
. “Mark Manlius,” by Davin Creamer. 
. “The Ditch,” by Gites M’QuigGin. 
» “Stanzas,” by J. N. Dewey. 
. “Song of the Cit,” by Tom. 
“Infancy,” by A. A. L. 
EDITORIAL. 
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/acquaintanceships he has been favored with. 


The powers of mind may not be entirely comprehended, 





‘person be, who eannot diseover one of the kind among the 
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Into this school pupils are admitted from every relig; 
denomination, and great care is exercised over the morals 
the children, by pious and efficient teachers, We know rf 


even by mind itself; its capabilities are immeasurable, save |) no charity more deserving of the encoutagement of a 

by God who gave them existence; the power of improvement | ous public, than that which calls for the support of ame, 
is the unrestricted blessing of mankind, and to the individual iF ree School, of Baltimore, and we hope the kind offer of ale 
‘who will seek arduously and untiringly for mental distinction, | proceeds of a concert, by the Light street choir, may “te “1 
success is guaranteed by the constitutionality of his own na-|| appreciated, and the sale of tickets afford a lnalies tn 4 
ture, and he cannet fail to reach the bright mark of eminence | tion to the excellent object. stated above. _ 


which glitters so proudly, in the distance. 
To the young American, there is every encouragement for 
the close application required, for this distinction. The free- 





| Sovrnern Lirerary Messencer.—The twelfth and last 
number of the third volume is before us, somewhat less ya. 


10. Study.—1}. Christmas.—12. Annuals for 1838.--13. Concert of Sa-} dom he enjoys, and the institutions of his government, hold | ried in its contents, but not less interesting than the d 
. prece 


cred Musie.—14. Sonthern Literary Messenger.—15. The Sunday School 

Friend and Family Gazette.—16. Portrait painting.—17. Love of Nature. 
Tne following communications have been received, and shall meet with early 

attention: — 

“The Coquette,” by the author of ‘Heres Loraine.’ 

“The Prophecy.” by J. W. D. 

“Stanzas,” by Dr. James A. Youna. 

“Lines on Moonlight,” by Vicorta. 

“Lines on the death of Miss »”? by H. 

“Verses written at night,” by * 

“Marble for the Monument, No. VII,” by Rev. A. A. Lirscoys. 





We can still furnish the back numbers of the Monument, from the com- 





mencement of the present volume. 
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Srupy.—This is the avenue, through which all men rise to 
eminence, and it is not a litle surprising, seeing that its advan- 
tages are open to all, that it should be much more talked 
about, than attended to. Old and young profess to admire 
exalted acquirements; and intellectual distinction, would seem 
to be, at some time of life, the aim of almost every one, the 
young, especially, are captivated by the glowing exccllencies | 
it holds out to view, and look foward with pleasing antici- 
tions to the period, when, after the close and confining seasons 
incident to its successful practice, they shall have reached the 
point of mental elevation, so delightful in prospective, —so 
Difficul- | 
tics in the distance seen, appear as airy nothings, and thou- 
sands start with high and buoyant hopes, and often repeated | 
resolutions, which are as often broken, while few, very few, | 


grateful to their volatile and changing dispositions. 


comparatively, attain the princely distinctions. The prize, | 
indeed, glitters in the sight of all, but truly insignificant the 
numbers who win it. What the preachers says ofthe moment | 
of repentance, may be very justiy applied to the hour of study 
--it is constantly put off, until some more convenieut season, 
which is ever just before, and which unfortunately, seldom ar- 
rives, to throw its blessings around the willing votary. 

Study, to the vast throngs that would enjoy its benefits, is | 
an irksome and unwelcome business, and the strength of mind | 
and fixedness of purpose, necessary to its pursuit, are rare 
and valuable gifts. There seems to be required, for its contin. | 
uance and success, a sort of stern and inflexible moral cour- 
age, which shrinks not, but is prepared to mect and overcome 
every difficulty, no matter how prominent and formidable. 
Many there are, doubtless, who start well for the distinguish. 
ment which, after ten thousand fluctuating resolves, for the 


_out high and exciting inducements; and, as in this, perhaps in 


| a greater degree than in any other country upon earth, mind 


is free and unfettered by governmental restrictions, and un. 


| happy predjudices; class and condition are scarcely known in 
fact, and seldom recognized—and knowledge is power emphat- || 


ically, he has every inducement to toil diligently and unceas- 
ingly, for the acquirement of that true nobility—the nobility 
of mind, which will entitle him to the respeet and honor, due 


to elevated, exalted acquirements. 


For our our country’s honour, we could wish, that every 
young American would apply himself strictly, to some system 


of study. <A portion of Columbia’s weal, is in the hands of 
her humblest son, and no matter what may be his station, as 


regards worldly wealth, if he be prepared to act his part upon 
the great arena wlicre minds contend, he may be conspicu- 
ously useful, and assist in a good degree to preserve and per- 
petuate the matchless institutions of our free and equal gov- 
ernment. In the preservation of our government, a measure 
of responsibility rests upon every individual, politically con. 
sidered, every man is a portion of our government—an acting 
portion, whose deed is for good or evil. We would therefore 
urge it upon the young to prepare for the political responsibili- 
ties, he will be compelled to encounter, and to store his mind 
well and faithfully for the day and trial that await him. 


Curistmas.—What busy times Christmas brings? What 
merriment? What bustle, pleasant bustle of course, for visits 
must be paid, and preparation must be made, and the conse- 
quence is, that the Butler and the Baker must necessarily be 
kept, for the time being, pretty closely engaged in running to 
and fro, and making up the sweetmeats, sweetcakes and other 


sweet things, young lads and lasses and old lads and lasses || 


too, must have new shoes and new cloths, and a variety of 


| new things, therefore the shoemaker and the tailor, and the—|) 
| but its of no use to particularize, every sort of thing is wanted 


and every sort of business folks must ply their wits and 
hands, and such a change exchange and interchange of shin- 


‘plasters have not been in vogue for many a day. No matter 
who broke last week, or who will break next, the fun and frolic |: 


must go on, grandpapa must own hi shobby and grandma inust 
kiss her darling; papa must purchase “Christmas gifts” and 
ma, why she must dress up her girls, and for awhile the 
younkers must all have their way, and all this because Christ- 
mas comes only once a year. 

Annvats For 1838.—The annuals this year appear to sur- 


pass those of any former period. 
employed their ingenuity; their efforts to excel each oth- 


| er have: been the means of giving forth some of the most | 


Well have the publishers |) 


|ing numbers with which we have compared it. Thus far Mr 
, White has been successful in his enterprise, and the Prospeetus 
||or the fourth volume is delivered with assurances of Satisfac- 
| tion to all who may be disposed to patronize the work. 

| Asa Southern enterprise it is particularly commended tp 
‘the patronage and support of the Southern States, but as a 
literary periodical it has claims upon every portion of our 
‘country. Writers from every section contribute their pro. 
| ductions to its pages, and it is thereby made a subject of in. 
|| terest alike to the resident of the States from Maine to Louis. 
f iana. We hope the proprieter may be encouraged as hereto. 
| fore to continue his publication, with profit to himself as well as 
to his readers. 





| ‘Tue Sunpay Scnoot Frrenp anv Famiry Gazerre.—This 
is the title of a new weekly paper, the first number of which 
has just been issued. It is published in this city, by Charles 
Hollis, at one dollar and twenty-five cents a year, in advance, 
It is, as its title purports, devoted to the interests of the Sab- 
bath School cause, and deserves an extensive circulation, 





perfect specimen of an artist’s skill, than we had the pleasure 
of examining a few days since, at the rooms of Mr. James 
Jackson, in the old Baltimore House. It is the prettiest por- 
trait of one of the prettiest children we know of, and looks 
like the little creature herself, peeping through the canvass. 
, The picture, in all its parts, appears to be perfectly natural, 
and is doubtless the exhibition of great talent in design as 
| well as skill in execution. 


Portrait PAINTING.—We have,scarcely ever seen a more 
| 


- -— 
Love oF naturE.—Although we do agree to the sentiment, 


| that “there is no purer nor truer enjoyment than that derived 
| from the view of nature in her various aspects,” yet, we do 
'admit there is something to attract attention to a contempla 
tive mind, in the clouds, the atmosphere, the earth, the water, 
the hills even a drop of rain as it patters against the ease. 
ment.” All these may, indeed, “awaken the natural devotion 
of the heart,” but they serve not to fill the soul with love aud 
gratitude to Gop for the gift of his Son, who, to himself, the 
‘judgement from a ransom’d world transferr’d.—”’ 


That heavenly, heart-consoling love, which 


‘Bids the prostrate spirit camly rest 
In meek atfiance on the Saviour’s breast? 
In that bright hope, that faith which soars on high, 
That tranquil joy, that holy energy 
| Which fill, and prompts, and purifies the soal, 
| And bends its powers to Heaven’s supreme control.” 


‘The love of God superinduces a love for all his works; but 
we may be as ardent admirers of nature as a Newton, and at 
he same time, be as infidel in heart and life, as a Paine or a 





want of this courage, they are compelled to forgo, and some- | splendid specimens ot mechanical skill that have ever appeared} Voltaire. 


times forced also to submit to the mortification of behobding | 





some less favored individual far outstrip them, and reach the | 
goal they sought, with so many seemingly stout, yct imbecile, | 
determinations. In study, the battle is not so much to the | 
strong, as to the industrious and persevering; and every one 
who is sufficient master of himself, to push steadily onward, | 
with unflinching, unwavering, zeal, will assuredly gain the | 
eminence he secks. 

The irksomness of study, arises more from an indolence| 
of mind, than from any’ constitutional incapicity of the indi. | 
vidual, and it may in all cases, be overcome. Who hus not, 
within the circle of his knowledge, some dull and unpromis. 
ing youth, whose capacities were questioned, and his sucvess’ 
doubted, by all who knew him, and who has triumphed com- 
pletely and entirely, over every obstacle, and found the pearl 
he arduously and unceasingly sought? Nay, who does not | 
know the student of unnumbered inviduous and uncharit-| 
able remarks, who commenced his career at that stage of al- 
most idiotic imbicility, at which he was the subject for the | 
mirth and redicule of the less worthy and ambitions; and who | 


in the book line. At the store of Mr. I. P. Cook, No. 52 
Baltimore street, we have looked, over the following. 

The Literary Souvenir, in splendid binding—ornamented 
with sixtcen engravings.— 

The Token, elegantly bound and embellished with ten supe- 
rior engravings. 

The Christian Keepsake and missionary Annual, edited by 


Rev. John A. Clark, superbly bound in Turkey morocco, with| 


eleven highly finished engravings. 


The Baltimore Book, a Christmas and New Year’s present, | 


beautifully bound, and ornamented with several engravings.— 
And other annuals with a considerable variety of useful and 
interesting volumes, suitable for Christmas and New Year’s 


presents. 





. 
ConcERT OF SACRED Music.—The choir attached to the 
Light street church, intends to give a concert of sacred mu- 
sic, on Tuesday, December 26th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. The 


| procecds to be appropriated to the enlargement of the Male 
{Free School, of Baltimore, an institution that has been in suc- 


aitcr constant and confining application for years, has emer- ||cessful operation about thirty years. The school now con- 
ged from his seclusion and shone like a brilliant sun upon tains one hundred and fifty boys, and the trustees purpose to | 
the horizon of intellect. Cases, of this sort, have occurred ( 
at every period of the world’s history, and isolated must the 


attach thereto a department for the education of the same | 
| number of girls. 


| The following touching incident, is from the graphic pen of 
Mrs. P. W. Ball, editor of the Zanesville Evening Visiter. 
} We remember once being peculiarly struck by the infu 
ence exercised over our feclings by the sight of natural ob 
jects and fresh air. It was deep winter, and intenscly cold, 
‘and a few potatoes had formed the only fare of myself and 
children for several days. To me it was “dustin the path”— 
| I never eared so nature was sufficed, but for them—the be 


| loved ones, I had been laboring to get them better food. | 
started out at evening with work I had been making for w 
merchant. Jt was finished, and imprinting a kiss on the fore 
i head of the youngest, I promised to bring them back bread and 
|departed. With rapid steps I walked to the store some dir 
| tance off, others were waiting and I stood back, at length te 
| merchant called to me and I laid down the bundle—he exam 
l|ined it—it was not done right—the wristbands had hal? an 
‘inch too much in them—I trembled—he spoke cross—all Ge 
‘proud blood in my veins awoke and I left the store—I could 
|not have stood another instant. : a 

Rapidiy I walked down the crowded street with that a 
sickness at the heart that only the proud spirited fec!; when 
‘the iron heel of oppression is crushing their souls. The het 
tears were blinding my eyes—I had nothing to take to r 
starving children—hope was dying within me—why shoul 
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cone~l had none—I wandered down to the bank of 





, «aaa was severcly cold, but I did not feel it—I stood 


bank and raised my eyes—ah! what a glorious scene, 
the sun was throwing hig last beams over the frozen waters, 


o the 


and tinging with a radiant light every feathery shrub that the 
mow had encrusted. Many groups of boys were skating in 
Greles over the hard surface. of the river, and their light- 
hearted laughter came softened by distance tomy ear. The 
ghole heavens were glowing with the bright reflected colors 
that evening lends them in our western world, and the sun 
dually sank from view, the rich gold and purple drapery 
ghich the clouds hung round the horizon, were unrivelled in 
splendor. : 
Tint after tint, however, faded away, the deep blue of night 
suceceded, and one bright silvery star and then another peeped 
forth. i. 
My spirits had become tranquilised—I had _ prayed for re- 
signation—“I am still breathing the air of freedom—still 


| 


gazi 





caught my ear—'Mama, Mama, here is a letter with money 
in it’—an editor had sent me cash for a tale. 








MARK MANLIUS; 
OR, 
The buddings of Genius nipped by the frosts of Avarice. 
BY DAVID CREAMER. 


see him occupying a house of his own. 
ng on the beloved face of nature—how many are pining |sueceeding twelve months found him some thousands better ' 
in the gloom of a dungeon”—I turned home—gay laughter } off than the commencement; and in five years more we find. 
| him a merchant. 


j ally those who receive it hereditarily. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


will procede at once to introduce him to the reader—even be-'| much learning. I may probably send one of your brothers 


fore the formal introduction of Mark, himself. 

Mr. Manlius, senior, was a merchant, but had been raised | 
a mechanic. When quite a youth, he was apprenticed to an: 
artisan of Philadelphia, and served out his apprenticship to| 
the entire satisfaction of his master; and his general deport. | 


| ment was such as to elicit the approbation of all who knew! 


him. His course of conduct continuing the same, persever- 
ing industry, and economy bordering upon parsimony, being | 
the principle characteristics of his life, he soon amassed sev- | 
eral hundred dollars and commenced business for himself, and 
from the start was successful. In his marriage he proved for- | 
tunate enough to find a partner, as provident as himself, 
whose ideas of economy ran parallel with his own. He hir- 


| 


ed an upper room of a house in a retired part of the city.) 


where he lived at the least possible expense. Success contin- | 
ued to attend his indefatigable exertions, and in two years we 
The close of every! 


Not, however, haughty, proud, and self-| 
conceited, like many who enjoy the ephemeral honors sup-' 
posed to be the inseparable concomitants of the title, especi-' 


The honor of the thing evidently never once entered into; 
his head, he scarcely knew the meaning of the term, and was| 


Original. 


Tro gs @& 


fs @& @ 


so.cUCT  UrrFhChlUhS 


Are these, O Hope! the glories of thy reign? | 
The airy dreams of fancy and of youth! j 
Must all thy boasted pleasures lead to pain 
Thy joys all vanish at the light of truth? 
Must wretched man, Jed by a meteor fire, 
To distant blessings still aspire; 
Still with ardour strive to gain 
Joys he oft purswes in vain, 
Joys which quickly must expire; 
And when at length the fatal hour is come, 
And death prepares the irrevocable doom, 
Mourn all his darling bopes at once destroy’d, 
And sigh to leave that bliss he ne’er enjoy’d?—Miss Bowdler. |} 





The mutations of Time itself, are not greater, nor more || 
diversified, than those of the Life of Man. While the latter || 
is composed of infancy, youth, maturity, and old-age, every | 
stage of which is checkered by a thousand changes,—the | 
former has its spring, summer, autumn, and winter, all of'|| 
which, on account of their extreme variableness, have been || 


|| to the letter, his society was rather sought after than other- 


|an utter stranger to its feeling: The merchant’s, however, 
| Was a money-making business, and his gains engrossed his| 
| whole attention, constituting the Alpha and Omega of his| 
thoughts by day and by night: and it is wonderful that he| 
trusted any portion of his wealth to the hands of others.— 
But Mr. Manlius was now compelled, whether agreeable to 
his feelings or not, to mingle with the class of persons of 
which he was a member; and as he was remarkably fortunate 
in all his dealings; and strict tocomply with his engagements | 


wise. If he knew not before, he soon learned what constitu- 
ted the honors of his new calling, and was forthwith to be in- 
itated into all the arts, mysteries, and secrets of the “profes. 


sion.” He was to be a director in this Bank—a manager in| 
that Company—a trustee of some Iastitution, and a member | 


of a dozen other Societes, Clubs, &c; and was even by some 
spoken of as Alderman. Mr. Manlius, however, was a pru- 


deemed highly emblematical of the Seasons of Life. The|| dent man in some respects, and not being fitted by education 
year is made of sunshine and gloom, of heat and co!d, but on| 


1 account of the intervention of clouds and storms, there is ec : . 
) more of darkness than light—of cold than heat; and as the || lined the honor designed to be confered upon him,—the more | 


year begins to wane—in the winter of its existence, such is | 
peculiarly the case.—But of this, it seems, the immortal 
Youne was not disposed to complain. Hear him sing:— 


Darkness bas more divinity for me; 

It strikes thought inward, it drives back the soul 
To settle on herself, our point supreme! 

There lies our theatre; there sits our judge. 
Darkness the curtain drops 0’er life’s dull scene; 
Tis the kind haud of Providence streteh’d out 
*T wixt man aud vanity; ’tis reason’s reign, 

And virine’s too; these tutelary shades 

Are man’s asylum from the tainted throng. 


i 





So it is with life. Sorrow meets us at our very entrance upon H 
the stage of existence, every succeeding period marking our | 
history with an accumulation of ills, brought about by dis. || 
ease, bodily infirmaties, and numcrous extrinsic causes; and ii 
we are compelled to admit, notwithstanding the few brief || 
hours of “rest of heart and pleasure felt at home,” which we 


d i 
sometimes enjoy, 


1 
“That life protracted is protracted woe. | 
Time hovers o’er impatient to destroy, } 
And shuts up all the passages of joy: | 
In vain their giftsthe bounteous seasons pour, \| 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flow’r.”? 


At length, like the year, we die, and find in the grave what | 
we never experienced on earth—a perfect and complete de- | 
liverance from all our woes. i 
\| 

| 





Although it is true, in our pilgrimage through life, we are| 
all the subjects of numerous ills, from which there is no way || 


of escape, it is also true, that many suffer for the sins of | he continued until his fourteenth year, when his father placed | 
others, and at least a few, who are the unhappy victims of) him in his counting-room. Mark had a thirst for Knowledge} 


|to fill important or conspicuous stations, where his “book 
learning” would be brought into requisition, he invariably de- 


to college, but as to yourself, you must remain with me, and 
attend to my business.” 

In vain did Mark represent to his father the amount of his 
wealth, and show that the additional expense of sending him 
to college, would scarcely effect his income, and in fact not be 
missed by him. Finding there was no alternative, he made 
up his mind patiently and obediently to submit to his father’s 
wishes, but, at the same time, determined that no obstacle 
nor difficulty should prevent him from improving his mind, 
and slaking his thirst for information at the pure fountain of 
Knowledge. 

He immediately applied himself to his books, those which 
principally engaged his attention, for the first few weeks after 
his return from school, were the “day-book and ledger,” with 
their concomitants. With these, however, and the routine of 
the “house,” he soon became familiar, Having faithfully dis- 
charged his duties in the counting-room, the balance of the 
day, together with his leisure moments, were devoted to read- 
ing. His evenings were invariably spent at home in the midst 
of the family—not. having any apartment appropriated to his 
studies where he could retire and pursue them undisturbed, 
the extravagance of an extra light his father could not afford, 


|rather would not allow—but he seldom partook of the pas- 


times which were introduced by the other members; but 
sedulously engaged in his favorite employment. 

He also labored under another inconvenience, which not 
only greatly embarrased him in his literary pursuits, but also 
wounded his pride and serioulsy effected his happiness, by 
calling in question, if not his honesty, at least the propriety 
of his conduct. He had to account for the disposition he 
made of every cent, and was not allowed to purchase a single 
article of any description whatever, without first consulting 
and obtaining his father’s consent. Being unwilling to trou- 
ble his father—for such his applications were often deemed— 
every time he wanted a new book,—and as books constituted 
his chief’ delight, his wants in this respect were not a few,— 
| and his principles of strict obedience preventing him from 
disobeying his commands, he was deprived of many works 
which were indispensable to the successful prosecution of the 
course he had marked out for himself. Nor was this all; the 
sordid parsimony of the father, led him even to stint his chil- 
dren in their apparel, which were worn almost threadbare, ere 
they were suffered to be laid aside for another suit—as the 
| having of several suits at the same time, was out of the ques- 
tion. ‘T'o the high-minded Mark this was most afflicting, but 





readily, when unaccompanied with profit. 


that must not be passed over, as it will aid in delineating the 


he bore his troubles with the patience of a philosopher—we 


|| may say more, with the resignation of a Christian. 
There is one circumstance in the history of Mr. Manlius, | 


One evening, after a day of clos2 application to business, 
sales having been extremely large, and profits in proportion, 


leading traits of hischaracter. Just before he abandoned his| knowing him to be in a good humor, Mark approached his 


trade he procured a large case with glass doors, similar to 
those used by store-keepers, called “show-cases.” In this 


which, together with the larger instruments that were arrang- 
ed in regular order, were placed in a room set apart for the 
especial purpose. This room he frequently visited, where he 
would sometimes collect his children together, and lecture 
them upon the all engrossing subjects of iudustry and frugali- 
ty, illustrating his lessons by frequent allusions to himself 
and gencrally concluded by saying—in order to impress more 


ced again to earn his liviug with the instruments before them. 
As we think the reader will be able to form, from the des. 
cription given, a tolerably correct idea of Mr. Manlius, we 


will now procede to introduce his son Mark, who is to be | 


considered the principal character of our story. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Chil! Avarice repress’d his noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of his soul.—Altered from Gray. 


Mark Manlius was the oldest of nine children. He was 
sent to a common English school atthe age of seven, where 


father smiling, as though he would advise him of, and pre- 
pare him for, the exorbitant demand he was about to make 





‘case he placed all the smaller tool appertaining to his vocation, | upon his liberality! 


“Father, I should like very much to have the works of—— 
will you please to purchase me a copy?” 

A slight change came over Mr. M’s features. “What will 
it cost?” A stereotyped interrogatory, that was always pro- 
pounded on such and similar occasions. And one which, if 
|| put by thousands to themselves, before entering heedlessly 
\| into uncertain bargans and contracts, would save them from 


deeply on their minds his precepts—that he might yet be for-|) untold difficulties, if not bankruptcy itself. But in the present 


|| instance, from the prudent character of the applicant, it would 
seem to have been quite unnecessary. 
“Twenty dollars,” was the answer. 
“Twenty dollars!” responded Mr. Manlius, in evident sur- 
prise. 
| “Yes sir, I sould like to have the complete works, which 
| have just been published.” 


! “Have you read all the books you’ve got?” 





|| “Yes sir.” 

“Clear through?” 

“No sir, some are merely for reference.” 

“For reference,” and there was a short pause as though he 


ungenerous and cruel treatment from those whose ties of con- | —knew and appreciated the advantages of Learning, and, did not fally comprehend Mark’s meaning. “And so you 


sanguinity—leaving their profession of Christianity, and its | 
godlike maxim to do good unto all men, out of the question \ 
—should prompt them to acts of kindness and justice, if not|| 
of benevolence. | 

Facts illustrative of the trnth of the above sentiments, will) 
be found in the following sho-t and simple story. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
Heep treasure then, for if thy need be such, 


Thou hast excuse, and scarce can heap too much.— Cowper. 
They call thee rich—I deem the poor.—Ib. 
As we shall have occasion, during the progress of our nar- 





tried to persuade his father to send him to college. Often did 
he renew his entreaties, and as frequently water his pillow, 
with his tears, on account of his failure to accomplish what 


| he deemed so reasonable. But Mr. Manlius thought different- 


ly, and in answer to Mark’s arguments, would refer to his 
many other children, and say it would be impossibie to give 


| them all finished educations.—“ You, Mark, are the oldest and 


must stay at home, and help me to make a living. You nave 


then in the winter time, and when younger than yourself, 


\| would spend twenty dollars for books, mercly fur reference?” 


] would; at present, however, such is not my intention— 
nor have I ever, at any one time, expended so large a sum, 
|| although, instead of twenty, I think I could, in this very way 
|| dispose of five times that amount to great advantage.” 
This last sentence completely confounded Mr, Manlius— 
and fearing lest, if successful, Mark’s next application might 
be for the latter sum, he peremptorially refused to grant his 





| sufficient learning to qualify you for the business you are to|| request, leaving him again the victim of disappointment, to 
a I never went to school but two quarters in my life, and 


brood over his unhappy fate. 
To the student, whether he pursue his studies at college or 


rative, frequently to speak of the father of Mark Manlius, we!! and yet you see I have done pretty well—there is no need of so tat home, hooks of reference, which may be consulted on cer. 


























































































tain occasions and particular subjects, are as indespensable, | ture had before choked his utterance, at this announcement 
and as after brought into requisition, as the “Callender,” “Di- | he was struck dumb with amazement—horror seized his mind, 
rectory,” “Interest,” and “Bank-Note Table,” and some other and ine trembled in every fibre of his system. The sudden 
important documents of a kindred character, which occupy and entire change of feelings which came over him, com- 
such conspicuous places in every counting-room—which may pletely prostrated his physical energies; and leaning his head 
with much propriety be termed the merchant’s, study. Here | on his hands, he for some time gave loose reins to his tortur- 
the merchant not only studics to make, but actually does ed imagination, suffering it to picture to his mind, himself} 
make his fortune, a failure being like the exception to a gen- | cast off by friends, wandering forlorn among strangers, and 
eral rule—while the success of a man of ietters, is scarcely | finally dying, uncared for and alone, in some secluded spot or 
equal to the failure of the former. | miserable abode, and in the agony of his soul, he exclaim. 
We have been digressing, but suffer us to goa little further. | ed— 
Alas! for the literary and scientific; though their | 
‘influence on this lower world,” } 


“Yes, I must die—I feel that I must die!” 
Awful presentiment—yet how true! 


cannot be told, and their rescarches and discoveries tend more Mark was of middle stature, well-proportioned, and witha] 
than the labors of all others to the benefit of their fellow men, | Y°TY good-looking. Although he possessed not what might | 
who are indebted to the learned for nearly all the comforts and | be termed a rong constitution, he had always enjoyed good | 
conveniences of life, they are the most poorly repaid for their, health; but it was apparent, from the sallowness which of late 
labors; sometimes, ay, frequently, left to grope their lonely H appeared in his countenance, and the fading lustre of his sap- 
way in poverty and wretchedness to a premature grave— phire eye, that the worm was already at the root, and the 
hastened not more by inessant toil and termoil, than by the | tree, how beautiful and promising soever it migat have been, 
cold indifference, if not downright jecrs and sarcasms of an | ¥$ doomed a to premature decay—ere the fruit should appear, 
unfeeling, unappreciating world. its beautiful foliage, all blurred and scarred, would untimely 


Mr. Manlius had not been favored with an education, and, | fall and mingle with the dust of the earth. 
Ile arose to leave the room, but being so confused, instead 


like thousands more, he knew not how to appreciate his son’s || , , : | 
unsatisfied longing for the lore, that will | of going towards the door, he turned in the opposite direc-) 
> ‘. i: . . . 

‘tion, and stumbling over something that was lying on the, 
‘floor, fell, and with great force struck his left temple agent 
| the corner of a table. He was taken up, and carried to bed 
lj. . a ia - aoe . ee) 
|,in a state of insensibility. The injury he had received being 
‘ . : llsevere, medical assistance was immediately obtained, the 
as wellas for that wisdom which makes the “soul wise,” Mark || : : : ‘ : y fee! 

|, wound dressed, and restoratives applied—but consciousness 


was therefore doomed to struggle with difficulties of the great- | came not. He continued in a perfect stupor all that day and 
est magnitude, coming, too, from a source whence he should |! . ; . : ee 

F i |, at night, never speaking, except on one occassion, just befor 
have reccived only kindness and encouragement. 


! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘Conduct us through the depths of time: 
Show us how empire grew, declin’d and fell, 
In seatter’d states; what makes the nations smile; 
Improves there soil, and gives them double suns: 
Aud why they pine beneath the brightest skies, 
In Nature’s richest lap,” 





,the dawn, when he opened his eyes, and stared wildly for a 
‘moment, and his attendants thought they Acard him utter the 
| following broken sentence—“going—forgive-—-heaven--fare”— 
and the words died upon his lips. Whether or not he enjoy- 
‘ed alucid interval at that moment, cannot be known, but we 
‘may hope he did. The next morning he had a raging fever; 
Now other cares engross me, his head was shaved and blistered, but no better success at- 
And my tired soul, with emulative haste, | ‘ 
Looks to its God and prunes its wings for heaven.—Kirk White. tended these means, than those used on the day previous. A 
|consulting physician was called in, and the wound re exam- 
|ined, when it was discovered that the temple had received so 
|'great an injury as almost to preclude the hope of his recovery 
|—-he might possible recover, in some degree, his bodily 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Hope for me has smiled but to deceive, 
And Disappyintment still pursued her blundishments, 
Vet do I teel my soul recoil within me 
As I contemplate the din gulf of death. 
* * * * * * * s 


Several years passed away, and wrought many and impor- 
tant changes, but Mr. Manlius still seemed to be fortune’s fa- 
vorite heir. Mark continued to pay the most scrupulous at- 
tention to business. Indeed, it had ever been his first and |; ' Y d : 
greatest care, not to offend his father in any manner what- | strength, int. , hie hale Going seriously etiated, Ris snentel 
ever, when it could be avoided consistently with his principles || faculties would return—never/—And —n proved, he linger. 
as a Christian, and his rights as a rational being,—much less jjed for only aie days longer, and then, without exhibiting any 
by a want of application to his interests, or a dereliction of || signs of returning season, closed his eyes in death! 
any one of his known dutics. So that, while his father often i Thus ended the short but melancholy career of mere wan, | 
lectured him, with a spice of scolding, upon, as he termed it, || °° account of his many virtues, and exalted talents, bid fair 
his extravagant and foolish waste of time in poring over his || ad rank among the brightest ornaments of won ion wee 
books, and of moncy in their purchase, he was compelled to jmild and gentle nature, regulated and purified by tigen 
admit, that Mark had ever been a dutiful son. | enabled him to endure patiently without a murmur, the trials | 

incident to this life, as well as those which were peculiar to him- | 
iselfi—and seemed to render him more fit for heaven than 
—_ ‘earth, where we trust he has gone, and is now enjoying in 
“So boy, you're free to-day, eh?” full furition,—a fortaste of which constituted his chief delight 
“I was twenty-one years of age yesterday,” answered | while here below,—the love and knowledge of his Gop. 
Mark. He could say no more. The springs of his gentle | We might stop here to pay a deserved tribute to the mem- 
nature were unsealed, and the waters flowed copionsly. At} ory of him whose sorrowful end we have just recorded, and 
the mere thought of freedom, his heart bounded to such a de- I to moralize on the uncertainty and casualties of life. But as, 
gree that its prison was hardly able to restrain its emotions, | we commenced with a few brief moral reflections, and intro- | 
for he had often, with longing eye and aching’ heart, looked | duced the story merely toillustrate our position, we deem it pro- | 
forward to the time when he should be delivered from the || per to close, and let the reader supply any deficiency he may | 
many incumbrances, that seemed to weigh down his very |\discover, by his own thoughts. We will, however, give place 
soul—and he vainly thought that the auspicious hour was || to the following lines, written by him on the day preceding | 
near at hand. He felt that in reality he was in bondage—||his death, when, judging from the sentiments of the last | 








“Mark?” 
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STANZAS, 


BY J. N. DEWEY. 


Original, 


“The friends of my youth—where are they?” 
I saw a man, a gray haired man— 
A man of th’ olden time, 
Youth’s dreamy days had long since fled— 
And manhood’s vigorous prime: 
His brow, with furrows wide were plough’d 
By Time’s rough hand,—and care 
Had setiled deep upon his ckeek, 
And left its impress there. 


And as he bent upon his staff, 
A teardropt from his eye, 

It came,—from whence, until that hour, 
For years all had been dry,— 

The fount of grief was opeu’d now 
For memory in him stirr‘d, 

And forms of other days, and years 
Came forth as at a word. 


He stood alone,—that gray-hair’d man, 
That nought with him could claim 
Connection in the bitter hour, 
{n sympathy or name; 
He stood alone,—far—far away 
Upon a distant shore, 
The home that once he grac’d as lord 
Knew him as such no more. 


His home,—his Home,—that was the spell 
That brought yon scalding tear, 
And with it came an imagery 
Of all he once held dear; 
Of kindred, country, friends and all 
He left long years behind,— 
And joyous tones, long since forgot, 
Came thronging 0’er his mind, 


“Friends of my youth,’ | heard him ery, 
“Oh! tell me, where are they? 

Or, since I left my, native land— 
Have they too passed away? 

Are all that once this heart held dear, 
Gone to eternal rest,-- 

Whilst [ alone am left behind 
Forgotten, aud unblest??? 


He spoke, and bowing low his head, 
He seemed to commune, 

In all the agony of miad, 
With thoughts he would not own; 

A moment,—and the pang was o’er— 
Then raising to the sun 

His feeble hands and faltering sight, 
Again, he thus begun: 


“Sun! ere in thy destin’d course, again, 
Once more this land you see, 

My soul shail have explor’d the shores 
Of vast Eternity! 

This feeble covering have put off, 
And soar supreme to thee, 

Mid realms of ever-blessed ligt, 
In Immortality! 


Ambition! proud ambition, fame, 
Hope, sorrow, joy,—farewell! 

Long have ye reign’d within, but now 
No more with ye | dwell,— 

This body shall return again 
Whence it first came—the sod,— 

My spirit I resign to him 

_ Who gave it—to my cop!” 


THE FRENCH PILGRIM. 


AN EXTRACT. 








Original. 


Our noble ship had spread her broad pinions to catch each 
favoring gale. ‘The coast of France was fast disappearing, 


that he was a slave—the powers of his mind were fettered— ) Stanza, he must have hada presentiment of his dissolution. | leaving only the blue sky and the calm Mediterranean for the 
its range for intellectual culture, circumscribed, and, like the |; They were written on a scrap of paper, and found between | eye to rest upon. The French pilgrim in whom I had alrea- 
caged eagle, was impatient for release, to riot in the firma- | the leaves of, marking his place in, a volume he had been read- i dy become so much interested during our short sojourn 


ment— | ing—but never finished. 


“ < ; ” . 
The noble pasture of the mind. Oh Life, thou art beautful, lovely and gay, 


Tn youth, as earth robed in the blossoms of May:— 


together in Marscillas, was leaning over the handway viewing 
with that intense fervor and enthusiasm peculiar to his coun- 


“Come, come, Mark,” said Mr, Manlius, after a pause of a | 
few moments, “this childishness will never do—cryiug, I sup: | 
pose, because you’re now a man, and will hercafter have to| 
make your own living, and buy your own books—I see you'll | 
never do any thing for yourself while you’re dependent on me | 
for the very bread you eat; so you must find employment | 
somewhere else. I have no doubt but, if you were to make 
application, that your services would be immediately accept- 
ed by the firm of ‘Wiseman and suns,’ one of the first houses | 
in the city, as I have frequently heard the old man speak of | 
you in terms of praise.” 

Mark was thunderstruck; be had never dreamed of leaving 
his father’s board, although he expected, when he become of | 
age, to enjoy greater privileges. If feclings of a pleasant na- 


| 
| 
| 











Thy thougits are as sweet as the fragrance of spring, 
Aud the whispers of hope like the birds? caroliug. 


Bat spring hath its storm-clouds, its tempest and hail, 
And flowers that bloum’d but to-day—ah, how sraill— 
Are torn from their stem—by te merciless blast, 
And blighted their loveliness all as it past! 


So youth hath its sorraws—diseases and strife 

Oft mingle the cupof his wearisome hfe; 

Aud Death, like a thief in tie darkness of night, 

The fairest and best steals away in his might. 
Though the year hath its spring, and lifetime its youth. 
How sad were our lot, were it not for the truth: — 
The soul is imimortal—it never can die, 

Aud death is the door io its home in the sky. 


* * * * * * * * * ° 


What awful forebodings come over me now! 

My heart it is freezing, and burning my brow! 

My senses bewildered—my brain becomes wild!— 
For the horrible spectre culls me his chiid! 





trymen, his dear native lana. 

His friend who well understood and appreciated him, seem- 
ed unwilling to interrupt a train of reflection worthy he knew 
of so gigantic a mind. I embraced with delight the opporta- 
nity thus afforded, to remind him of his promise to relate to 
me the history of the pilgrim, for as such I had, for some- 
time regarded our fellow passenger. He was aware that I 
was not actuated by idle curiosity alone, for all seemed to feel 
the presence of a superior being, and the most uncultivated 
sailor on board paid involuntary homage to his virtue and his 
powerful intellect, and yet the veriest child was not more 
humble. oe 

He readily consented, and began. I cannot give | 
language correctly; it was the overfilowing of a generous and 


t in his 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





truly devoted heart, but I will follow him as nearly as I can.||‘Good ather Pierre will show us another home more pleas- 
He appeared gratified at the interest I manifested in one so ~ than that; where the woodbine grows as prettily as the one 
dear to him, and I saw that he entered into it with his whole || my father planted there, and when our grapes are ripe we'll 
soul. “The history of the gifted being who stands before us” | return and gather them; wont we mama?’ said the little in- 
said he, “contains nothing new, nothing wonderful. There | nocent. Often has he related to me these juvenile efforts at 
have always been too many, who like him, have devoted all |' consolation. 

the energy of theic souls to the attainment of some darling || The good father indeed told them of an asylum where they 


earthly object, and when the prize is won, they find there is |, would have found sympathy and protection at any other time, || 


still a blank, it does not satisfy the immortal soul destined for | but the passions of men were stirred by a mighty power, and 


perfection. 


the minions of despotism traced even the peaceful Jeannette 


Literary fame, was the summit towards which all his youth- |'and her gentle boy. She was arrested, and thrown into prison 
fal hopes aspired, all his efforts were directed; and he indeed | like many others, merely because related to an obnoxious in- 
attained the wished for goal. But I am anticipating—I will \| dividual. Even here, she found comfort and relief in impatt- 


dra 


waside the veil of time, return to the troubled scenes of ing instruction to her son. It had become her ruling passion 





his childhood, and trace the paths he has trodden through | and she indulged it under every circumstance. On his books 
life. France, at the time of his birth, was on the eve of that || she taught him to rely for amusements and not amusements 


tremendous revolution which shocked the civilized world, and | alone, but with untiring assiduity had the instilled into him an 
gave for a time a tinge of romance and boldness to the char- | unsatiable desire for knowledge, as the only object worthy the 
acter of her children, even exceeding that by which they had | interest of a rational being, and as a means of communion 
formerly been distinguished yet was he gentle, retiring, and 1 with the mighty spirits of the departed, Perhaps indeed ber 
studious in the midst of it, receiving the impress of his moth- || active immagination had much to do with it, for by many she 


er’s kindly guidance, rather than the adventurous daring of 


his father. The latter was always engaged in his country’s | philosophic truth; but so entirely had her mind been devoted 
service, and in ‘the tented field’ alone could he find enjoyment, | to these ideas, that the actual ills of life were thereby disar- 
sacrifising all the endearments of domestie life to share a sol- | med of half their terrors.—Let not the plodding phlegmatic 


djer’s fate. His wife wept over this continual separation from 
ber husband, whose presence was an unfailing source of hap- 
piness to her; and found consolation and amusement only, in 


conducting the education of her boy to which she directed all | 


the energies of her naturally fine, and now highly cultivated 
mind. She watched with a mother’s growing interest, every 
intimation of genius exhibited by him, and when she saw 
with what delight he engaged in his ennobling studies, she | 
felt that she was indeed blest. ‘My dearest Jeannette’ the 
father would say when leaving them, ‘remember how impor- | 
tant the charge confided to you? Our son is one day to be- 
come a soldier of France, and the time is fast approaching, 


‘indulge in the laugh of scorn: Women have often to de- 
(pend on imaginary resources for happiness! But I am wan- 


|| dering. 


Her trial, or rather her condemnation was defered some time 
|on account of the very numcrous arrests, but when at length 
the dreadful decision was made known, it came like an unex- 
|pected thunderbolt. That odious institution styled the ‘revo- 
lutionary tribunal’ had proscribed the Girondists and pronoun- 
‘ced death to be the fate of all their adherents. Scaffolds 
|were stained with the life-blood of many innocent women 
| who were supposed to have embraced their husband’s cause: 
and thus did the unfortunate Louis become an orphan at the 


when every individual will be called on to act a decided part. || age of thirteen years. 


There will he no quiet looker-on; all will Jacobins or Giron- | 


dists, and upon mothers, rests much of the fate of our beloved 
country.” 


Jeannette was huried away without even a parting embrace 
from him, for father Pierre had taken him the day before to 
|become an inmate in his brother’s house, assuring her, that 


|| was called a visionary, who went far beyond the bounds of 


| Bourbon on the throne, but with a true son of glory swaying 
our destinies, let it not be said one Frenchman is unworthy 
that name, which implies more honour than Rome in her proud- 
est days could confer. Iam now disabled; my strength and 
the flower of my life have been offered willing- sacrifices to 
my country, and now I can only urge my son to follow inmy 
| footsteps. Swear like Hannibal that thy country’s cause and 
thine shall be one; that her foes and thine shall alike share 
thy vengeance. I feel that I am about to die; tell me quickly, 
that | may know France has a defender in my son; Napoleon a 
soldier.’ Louis listened to his father’s words and watched 
the unearthly brilliance of his eyes, with feelings he had ne- 
ver before known. The fire of enthusiasm burned too strong, 
and exhausted the frame it had so long supported. * * * * # 

After the first violent burst of grief was over, he seemed a 
changed being. New motives seemed to actuate him; all the 
| talent energies of his soul were aroused, and passions develo- 
| ped which had hitherto lain dormant. Orders were issued 
\| for recruiting the navy, and our young hero at once had an 
| opportunity of obeying his father’s request. This department 
| had been hitherto much neglected but now it was considered 
| a strong arm of power, and every inducement was offered to 
youths to engage in it. 

But were now was Geraldine—his sweet sister as he called 
her, the playmate of his childhood—the sharer of his studies? 
| She was to be left; and young as they were, the separation 
was severe. Their beings had become as it were incorpora- 
ted into one, and nothing but intense military excitement in 
which she also shared, could have produced such a change in 
the tide of their affairs. A girl of fourtcen is capable of de- 
voted attachment, and a warmer, truer heart woman never 
had, than animated the bosom of Geraldine. But selfishness 
| held no sway there.— 

‘Go my dear Louis’ she said ‘withold not a moment thy 
support from our country. Heaven has given us the great 
Napoleon; follow wherever he leads and all France will bless 
thee. Nightly shall thy name be mingled in our prayers, and 
I will ever implore our holy Mother’s especial protection for 
thee.’ 
|| He embarked; and for a time his whole soul was given to 
he cause. At seventeen he was made a midshipman, and be- 














But though she venerated her husband’s sentiments, in her , there he wonld ever receive a parent’s regard. Ia the family of | eame a favorite with every officer on board. With an undaun- 
heart she resolved to train up a scholar, rather than a soldier. | Jean Jaudon which consisted but of himself his wife, and a| ted courage he engaged in several combats, and all thought 
He had spoken indeed the warning voice of truth, but it was | lovely daughter just two years younger than Louis, he forgot 
not till he heard the exclamation of the able Edgeworth. || his sorrows and became again a happy boy. Geraldine and 
‘Offspring of Saint Louis ascend to heaven!’ and saw the | he had been companions from earliest infancy, and now as 


headless body of his sovereign, that he realized the terrible, | 


they grew older he found no difficulty in inspiring her witha 


brink upon which they stood. Now was it apparent to every | taste for his pursuits, thus insensibly assimilating their habits 
one that was there indeed no neutrality; and Jeannette as the || and feelings. Supposing his father had fallen in the disas- 


wife of a Girondist was doomed to feel it. Every day were | 
her years assailed with horrid reports of arrest and bloodshed | 


becoming already too familiar; yet was she living in confident | 


security. Dunon was in Holland with the army under Du. | 
mouries, and Jeannette anxiously counting the hours of his | 
absence, was teaching her little Louis to anticipate his return | 
as a sure presage of happiaess to them, and glory to his coun- | 
try; for said she ‘victory or death isthe French soldier’s motto,’ 
and after indulging a moments reflection, she contiuued, ‘I | 
hope the expanding energies of thy mind will be exerted in| 
the Academy rather than the army, for there also is true glo 
ry won. 

Twas such a scene at the close of a tranquil day, that was in 





_trous battle of Nerwinden, he believed they were all who had 
| claims on his affections, and with the ready elasticity of youth 
‘he twined his heart strings around them as firmly as though 
they had never clung to another, for support. Thus did they 
| pursued the ‘even tenor of their way’ under the fostering care 
' of their holy father, who constantly superinteded the education 
of his two youthful protegees and enriched their minds with 
| the abundant and varied stores of french literature; until about 
| the close of his sixteenth year when an event occurred that a 
| once changed the scene. 

| Many wounded and disabled soldiers were returning from 
the campaign in Italy, and scattered over France seeking 
their homes. Among them came his long-lost father. He had 


terrupted by the entrance of two gens d’armes who rudely i heard on his return from Holland, of the tragic fate of his wife, 
informed her that Dumouries had sustained a total defeat; of | and being among the number of the proscribed, was afraid of 


her husband’s fate hey knew nothing, but as an unsuccessful | 


involving his son in the common ruin; so he stifled his parent- 


Girondists, his property was confiscated, and she compelled to | al feelings, left him to his uncertain fate, and enlisted under 


seek another home. Now did the full tide of adversity come |! 
suddenly upon her. Unaided and alone—for she was an orphan, || 


Napoleon’s glorious banner. He had now become the guiding 
star to every true Frenchman, and Dunon partook largely of 





he was destined to be a bright star in the navy. His mind 
was above contamination from the rude characters by whom 
he was often surrounded, and he remained still the same pure 
being. Three years were spent in this way when an unfortu- 
nate engagement with the English, who overcame, and took 
them prisoners, deprived him of the constant excitement that 
had hitherto supported his new character, and restored him to 
his former self possession. His mother’s influence had exer- 
ted, and though for atime he seem’d to have changed his 
character and feelings, it was but a transient yielding to the 
force of circumstances. A letter which I received from him 
| about this time will illustrate better than I can the state of his 
mind. I will read you an extract from it. 

‘Ah! how mistaken you are my dear friend in your estima- 
|tion of my character, you say you have heard glowing ac- 
| counts of my military prowess, and congratulate my comman- 
| der on having such a brave heart in the service. But ’tis all 
| false. I feel that I have even deceived myself. and have been 
|| going contrary to the very decrees of fate. My mind was 
|| formed in early youth by the guiding hand of a mother who 
| designed her son for a more spiritual character. She lived in 
| an ethereal world, peopled with pure beings who owed their 
| existence wholly to her imaginatien, and it was for compan- 
| ionship with such that she endeavored to prepare me. Forthree 
| years I have been labouring to direct my thought into anoth- 














tnd her affections had been entered in her husband and child,— || the general feciing of enthusiastic devotion to him. He fol- ‘er channel, but ’tis in vain, and since I have been a prisoner 
she felt herself cast upon a world of strangers, seperated per- 'lowed him from one scene of triumph to another, ever indul-|' here, those early impressions have returned with tenfold force. 
haps forever from her hasband; and all her cherished hopes|| ging the hope of again embracing his son under more pros-|| Now I resolve that when justice shall have her due, and I am 
with regard to the future eminence of her son suddenly blight. |) perous circumstances. ‘I would he were a gallant soldier by || set free, to devote my undivided attention to the cultivation of 


“ats te 
ed—for now all her care was for the preservation of their || 





my side,’ was often his involuntary exclamation. His hope, | 


| my intellect. There are other avenues to fame beside that of 


lives, | however, was not in vain, for circumstances at length brought || milit-ry glory, and I will ascend; no grovelling idleness shall 


Louis although a sensitive boy had yetthe buoyant spirits the | 
sanguine hopes of childhood and wondered at the wild grief| 
— mother, as she lingered long about their late happy | 

me. Elysian seenes she had once realized there, passed as it 


Were j ok 
fein mockery before her, and an awful dread of the un- 
hown future blighte 


deach reviving hope. ‘Twas wedded | 





together those who had been widcly separated. But alas! the’ 
energies of the old soldier were now wasted and he was just 
ready to resign the strife ofearthy warfare, for the slumber of) 
the quict tomb. After the expressions of joy at again sceing 
him, ‘Now iny son,’ said he, ‘the darling object of my heart! 
shall be accomplished. No longer shall thou indulge in this 


| keep me down. Soon will I return to the home of my child- 
| hood, and Geraldine will again be my companion. Her im- 
|age is ever mingled in my plans of future happiness, as well 
as reminiscences of the past; I think not of my mother, but 
Geraldine comes before me. Oh I dare not tell you the san- 


| guine dreains in which even now lindulge” * * © © © 





love’s firs : ; : 9 . . : 
e’s first home’ she said, and hoty could she leave it thus; || inglorious case; arise and be among the champions of France.|| ‘He indeed returned; continued the ‘narrator but far different 


there }, 
baddin 


tered all her most delightful associations, all her dearest sym- 
da in one moment severed by the relentless hand of |! 
aii a - To her father confessor, at this time her only hope 

and assistance, she wended her fainting steps. 





| 


| 





will surely crown thy efforts. He intends that we shall be-| 
come the greatest people on earth. France the garden spot 


ad she been a soldicr’s happy bride, there watched the || Thy arm shou!d now be strong enough to wield the sword in was that ‘loved home of his childhood’ from what he had ex- 
g infancy of her darling boy; around that hearth clus- || her defentc, and with such a commander as Napoleon, success | pected to find it. The revolutionary spirit had committed 


sad ravages their, such as could not be imagined by any 
‘but an eye-witness: All he had known there were now gone; 


| knew his fate; whether his bones reposed in the churchyard, 


of creation, and Paris the capitol of the world,—and his will Vien Jean Jaudon, and his family he at first inquired, but none 


is omnipotent. Thy womanish pursuits might do, were a 








































































or W 
native land. Again in his trouble did he seek good father 
Pierre, but here too was he disappointed, and he felt that he 
stood alone;.a stranger in his father’s house where none knew, 
none sympathised with him. Fair visions of earthly bliss so 
quickly vanished, that he felt like one suddenly hurled from a 
commanding eminence, to a dark, dark abyss. What to do 
he knew not, lost in perplexity and amazement. To return to 
his late mode of life was impossible, ‘twas repugnant to his 
feelings, he could not engage in it with the ardor he once had, 
and no object could be pursued by him to advantage, unless he 
were deeply interested in it. 

A vessel was just ready to sail with emigrants to America, 
and he at once formed the resolution of seeking a new home 
in that asylum of the unfortunate. He felt that all countries 
were alike to him now, father, mother, sister, brother he had 
not in any, and change of scene he hoped would banish those 
dismal reflections that would forever haunt him here 
No sooner was he upon the mighty ocean, than again he be- 
gun to rear new fabrics of happiness. Left to communion 
with his own bosom, he resumed his youthful dreams of fame, 
and though he had been so often disappointed in his fondest 
anticipations, his ardent temperament was not the least abated; 








share his labors and his reward. Thrown upon his own re- 
sources for subsistence he resolved for that purpose to teach 
his native tongue, together with Spanish and Italian, both of 


which he spoke with great fluency, at the same time to go on}, 


acquiring the treasures of classical and scientific knowledge, 
thus at last to fill up the picture his mother’s fancy had sketch- 
ed. On landing in Philadelphia, and meeting only strange 
faces, the reality of his desolate situation at first overcame | 
him, and he thought that one familiar voice would be sweeter 
then than the world’s applause; but soon the ruling passion 
regained the ascendancy, and when he saw the young Ame- 


ricans, whose confidence and esteem he soon gained—eagerly } 


listening to his instructions, and taking each word that fell 
from his lips, as though it came from an unerring oracle, his| 
eyes sparkled with a spiritual lustre, and he felt he had not} 





lived and suffered in vain. 
Thns was time rolling on most prosperously with him, | 
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hether in his old age he | had been compelled to leave his || bosom as I watched her go. away—pray tell me—who may || we have so long been bound; bu 


she be?’ 





t Oh! heavier thoughts than 
these have lately weighed upon my spirit. Tin cca 


‘Knoweth thou not my son, that was thy sister, thy Geral- || have we devoted our attention to earthly pursuits and to ea h 
c 


thy playmate; she adorned her hair with the orange blossoms 
|of her native province, and called thee selfish for not laying 
‘aside thy book to admire them.’ 

Then without waiting for the recital he had solicited from 
his astonished visiter; he went on and rclated their own his- 
tory from the time of their separation to the present, and con- 
cluded by telling hin that Geraldine had beena patient watcher 
by the sick bed of her father ever since their arrival in Amer- 
ca; that she had just been there to bring tidings of him as he 
himself was too infirm to visit them as often as he wished. 
A more attentive auditor could not be than he had then. At 
once hr resolved to go immediateiy to them, but the old man 
insisted he should not, till he could hear again from his bro- 








had been so long separated. 


| 
with the effort she made to conceal her emotions.’ 


have again indulged the hope of meeting her on earth, and 
night and day have I labored to build up a fame that might 
reach her ears even in Europe. Now am I ruly best; let 
|me hasten to see her and unburden my overflowing heart.’ 
| As soon as it was deemed prudent, they went, and more 
| ardent, or more sincere vows were never breathed forth from 
_ mortal lips, than the fair young exile then listened to, and she 


|in the unsophisticated purity of her heart acknowledged. that 





when one day at church he saw among the priests officiating he had ever possessed her affections. ‘Their loves were sanc- 
at the altar, one whose appearance so nearly resembled the| tioned by her father’s approbation, and in a short time the 
valued friend of his youthful days, that he felt as though! holy man of God performed the ceremony that united their 
again transported to that happy period. His mother’s image | destinies forever. No happier being lived, than my friend 
arose before him, and he almost expected to hear her voice, || Was then, Geraldine continued piously to perform her filial | 
vividly did all the past scenes of his life from his earliest in- | duties to her father the short time he remained on earth. I 

fancy, present themselves to him, and almost bewilder his || feel I could almost grow cloquent in her praise, and fear 1 | 
senses, but returning consciousness assured him of the fallacy | should do her injustice in attempting. She was precisely 

of hoping again to see any who were then dear to him. It! what the wife of a student should be. From the time of her | 
was reasonable to suppose that father Pierre had gone to seek | marriage, she renounced the world, and depended on his so- 
the reward of his labors, where the wicked cease from troub- | ciety as her only source of happiness. They were constantly | 
ling and the weary are at rest; or if still living, he could not |) pursuing some study together, she entering into it with as 
imagine that at his time of life, bowed down with the weight | much zeal and interest as he did, and yet faithfully attending 
of nearly three score years and ten, he could have undertaken | 
to cross the Atlantic to seek a new home among strangers. || time she lost not a moment in trifling or in devotion to light 
Still he felt an irresistable inclination to speak to him whose | frivolitiesof the world. What a revolution might be effected 
presence had occasioned such a train of reflections. After | in the state of society, would every woman adopt, and be gov- 
the ceremonies were concluded, he went up to him and to his | erned by these sentiments! 

unspeakable surprise and satisfaction he found it was indeed | The name of profs Dunon was now spoken in literary cir- | 
the same. They were equally affected, and it was some time be. || cles with enthusiasm, and his presence hailed with delight, 
fore either could express the simultancous emotions of his as a pioneer, who was to conduct them on to other and br ight. | 
heart. Then, the old man ever willing to sacrifice his own | er fields of intellectual glory. He seemed to have found the | 














not devote that evening to his society, as he intended to spend i at his bidding. His voice, full rich, and harmonious as you 


it in the chamber of affliction, but wished hiin to call on the | know, was but a delightful organ of instruction. | 


morrow. He had to comply, but scarcely could he wait for! Alas! how can I leave this picture on which I ever love 


slow-footed time to roll the hours around, and early in the mor- || to dwell, and sketch another, a sad reality that followed. Con-| 


ning he sought the domicil of the venerable patriarch. He sumption, that so often chooses for its prey, the loveliest and 


found him apparently engaged in deep thought, with the book || most sensitive flowers of earth, had long since marked Geral- i 


of sweet promise laying open before him. A sweet smile irra-| dine for a victim. Long did she struggle with the foe, and 
diated his countenance as he spoke. 1 endeavor to preserve an appearance of health and cheerfulness 
‘You have come my son,’ said he, ‘to gladden my eyes once ! before her husband, but at length wearied nature gave way 
before they are closed in death, Much have I wondered of and she was compelled to keep her chamber. Three noble 
your fate and often prayed kind heaven to preserve you from || boys now called her mother and greatly strengthened her ties 
the merciless spirit that has been desolating our beloved coun- || to ear th, but she indulged in no false hopes of life. She be- 
try. Relate to me now the events of your life, since last we } came doubly dear to her anxious husband, who often gazed 
parted, when the fire of military enthusiasm was beginning i with an aching heart on the hectic flush that rendered her 
to warm the blood in your young heart; then you shall hear || more beautiful, but which he regarded as the indelible signal 
how the persecution of my family and of our blessed religion || of the destroyer of his happiness. 
compelled me to leave my native land, where both the priest || A short time before her spirit winged its flght to the eter- 
and the altar ceased to be respected, and seek a home among || nal world, he was sitting with her at the calm evening hour 
strangers when almost ready to sink into the grave.’ \ in silence, for language failed to express his emotion. She 


‘Most willingly, but tell me first, holy father, what graceful || seemed at once to gain unusual strength, and arousing from 
sylph was that quitted thy door just before I entered surely || an apparent reverie, addressed him nearly in these words: 

‘I teel my dear Louis, that we are soon to part, and severe 

| ill be the stroke that breaks asunder those ties by which 


she could not have been a penitent; so lovely a being cannot 
have faults to confess to thee.—Strange feelings agitated my 








to her domestic duties, for being fully aware of the value of} 


dine! Alas she is no longer the happy careless child, as when || other leaving, but little time for thoughts of heaven and of 
oO 


that good Being who has so abundently blest us. Now I ses 
all things with the clear eye of truth, the mists of time no 
longer cenfuse or deceive me, and as thy eternal happiness is 
dear to me as my own; for I could not think it paradise un- 
shared with thee, let me entreat thee no more to exert the en- 
ergies of thy mind which were given thee for a nobler pur- 
pose, to the attainment of more earthly fame, but henceforth 
be actuated by a worthier motive.. A cultivated intellect ap 
pears to me now, as glorious a thing as ever it did, but we 
should bear in mind that its true greatness consists in dedica- 
ting it to the service of him from whom it emanated. I know 
we have observed the ceremonies of religion strictly, and 
thought we were Christians, but the true and humble worship 


| ther, whose nerves he feared were too weak to stand the shock || of the heart, has I fear been treated as of minor importance, 
that would inevitably be occasiened by meeting suddenly || to the more darling, but less ennobling subjects that have gp 
with one for whom he felt a parent’s love, and from whom he || wholly engrossed our attention. 


Teach our darling boys tp 
regard the approbation of the great God as the greatest re 


‘And then my poor Geraldine? ‘Ah my son, thou art too || ward possible to be attained, and the end and object of their 
| dear to her too largely dost thou share her thoughts with | effort, then may we meet again where parting is not know, and 
yet was there an unceasing regret that Geraldine could not) heaven. Often at mention of thy name, have I seen the warm | where our purified spirits will continually ‘progress from = de. 
blood rush into her face, and then she would appear exhausted || gree of perfection to another; for such I trust is our destiny.’ 


The intervening scene I leave to your imagination and pass 


‘Indeec!—kind heaven! then am I blest—’tis the constant || over. When deprived of her who had ever been his incentive 
hope of this has sustained me under every affliction, has nerv- || tp exertion, and his source of happiness, for a time he found 
||ed, me to every exertion. When in the navy, I hoped to win enjoyment in nothing, and sighed for the quiet, the very apathy 
laurels there that I might lay them at her feet and hear the || to the grave; but her words had suuk deep into his heart, and 
sweet words of her approval: When I returned to France || gradually began to effect the desired object. New light 
and was disappointed in seeing her, in disgust I left the scenes || shown in upon hissoul; he viewed himself and his immence ac. 
| once blest with her presence;—since I have been in America I countability differently from what he had ever done before, 


and resolved to devote the remainder of his time to the great 
purpose for which he was created. 

He spared no pains in the education of his sons, but taught 
them to believe it was the better to enable them to serve their 
God, and to render them more susceptible of the enjoyment 
of heaven. 

At length feeling his own health declining, he began to 
indulge in the idea of visiting Palestine, the land once blest 
with the presence of his Saviour and the scene of the most 
glorious actions earth has ever known; perhaps to lay his 
it his bones to rest in that hallowed soil. Day and night was 
present to his mind, and when at length he made known his in- 

| tention to depart; his house was thronged with his devoted pupils 
who came to pay their parting respect to one to whom they 
owed a lasting debt of gratitude. He has left behind a name 
that conquerors might envy and carries with him the con- 
sciousness of having confered on many of his fellow beings 
the most valuable benefits, unmingled with aught of evil. He 
proceeded at once to France, again to visit the home of 
his childhood, and to leave his sons there to pursue their edu- 
cation. Geraldine’s memory is stil! dear to him, as the first 
day she was laid beneath the sod of the valley; he regards her 
as patron saint and almost believes she yet has control of his 
destiny. I pray heaven he may enjoy the fruition of this last 
hope, and experience the sincere pilgrim’s consolation. 

But see, he is advancing towards us,—and ’tis well, for I 
fear I have wearied you with a tedious recital, being totally, 
unable to do justice to the character or events I have attempt 


'| ed to delineate.” 


I thanked him for the pains he had taken to gratify my 


private feelings to his religious duties, assured him he could | keys of the temple and ail the treasures of science came forth | curiosity; and tarned with an involuntary feeling of respect, 


' to regard the object of his discourse. CLARA. 








INFANCY. 


Original. 


| I saw a beautiful infant reposing upon the bosom of its 
| watchful mother. So fair an object, I never beheld. Hada 
vivid fancy viewed it, there would have been little difficulty 
|| in its forming the conclusion, that it was the sudden embodi- 
| ment of a painters vision. It was a specimen of that perfect 
| loveliness, which nature only can create, which art may imr 
| tate, but ean never epual. Passion had not given to its coun- 
‘tenance, its peculiar stamp. Neither the disdain of pride nor 
I the scowl of envy, nor the fury of anger was there, but that 
|| sweet expression, that unearthly softness, which a guileless 
i spirit is alone capable of imparting. There played around 
| its features a faint smile, as if it conversed with some sister 
‘angel, and enjoyed the pure communings of the upper world 
|| I thought as I gazed upon it, that if heaven had its cherubs, 
|earth had also its holy ones, sent to gladden our eyes and 


* ie le 
| rejcice our hearts. “= 
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Poverty is no shame—but dishonesty is most disgracefl 











